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THE MECHANICS OF THE COLUMBIAN PRESS 
BY JEFFREY D. GROVES, ALEX HAGEN & GLENNIS RAYERMANN 
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With the recent restoration of the Book Club’s 1860 Columbian press, 
and given the long interest of club members in this “most spectacular” 
of iron hand presses, it seems an appropriate moment to consider, in 
these pages, the mechanics of George Clymer’s fascinating invention.’ 
A substantial literature has grown up around the Columbian, but most 
of it considers the history more fully than the mechanics of the press, and 
some accounts unintentionally misrepresent the press’s operation. We 
have been working with a Columbian press at The Claremont Colleges 
since 2007, and — perhaps not surprisingly since we are all associated 
with a college of science, mathematics, and engineering — we have spent 
a fair amount of time thinking about how the press actually functions. 
In this essay, we would like to describe the press we have been using, 
discuss the Columbian’s basic mechanism in relation to press technology 
in the early 19th Century, and consider the implications of Clymer’s 
design and choice of materials in constructing the Columbian. 

Our Columbian was manufactured by an Edinburgh firm, R. 
Ritchie & Son. While we cannot date the press precisely, the firm 
name and piston design suggest that it was manufactured in the 1850s. 
Edward Petko purchased the press in the 1970s from the Methil 
Printing Company in Scotland, where it had been used since the 
The quotation is from Roger Levenson, “Further Notes on the Columbian Press,” The Book 
Club of California Quarterly News-Letter 32:3 (1967), 59. In 1950, the Club co-published, with 
The Typophiles, Jacob Kainen’s still authoritative study, George Clymer and the Columbian Press. 
In 1954, the Club acquired its Columbian, which has been on display ever since; see “Rare 
Handpress Given to the Club,” The Book Club of California Quarterly News-Letter 19:2 (1954), 37- 
38. In “Further Notes on the Columbian Press,” Levenson recounted the acquisition of three 


Columbians by club members in the 1960s. In 2008, the Book Club’s Columbian was moved to 
its present location and restored to working order by Fred Voltmer and Mark Knudsen. 
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Victorian era. He shipped the press to Los Angeles, where he restored 
it to its present condition.” In 1982, he made a long-term loan of the 
press, with attendant equipment and type, to Honnold Library, the 
central facility for The Libraries of the Claremont Colleges, in the 
hope that it would encourage the development of a printing program. 
That program was slow in coming, but the Columbian is now being 
used regularly at The First-Floor Press in the basement of Honnold 
for a workshop in hand press printing. The press itself is in very good 
condition, although various physical features, such as a broken but 
expertly repaired staple, suggest that this Columbian was a well used 
and valuable piece of equipment, at least through some extensive part 
of its history. 

In considering the Columbian mechanism, we have generalized 
from our press because Clymer’s design remained quite stable even 
after his original patents expired and other firms began to manufacture 
his invention. Clymer patented the Columbian in 1813 in the United 
States and in 1817 in England. Even at a casual glance, the Columbian 
has a distinctly innovative look, with its system of compound levers, 
its highly decorated surface, and, of course, its cast iron eagle perched 
atop the machine. In fact, Clymer’s inventiveness was well appreci- 
ated throughout the century during which the Columbian was pro- 
duced. For instance, in 1818 nineteen American printers claimed in a 
published testimonial that the “Columbian press, for power, facility, 
even impression, and beauty of mechanical construction...excels any- 
thing of the kind now in use...” Around the same time, the New York 
Typographical Society used an image of the Columbian as a symbol 
of American progress on its printed membership forms. In 1824, John 
Johnson, in Typographia, or the Printers’ Instructor, saluted Clymer’s 
“ingenuity and talent” and noted the “extraordinary power” of the 
Columbian. In 1871, J. Luther Ringwalt, in the American Encyclopedia 
of Printing, contended that: 


This press unquestionably exhibits the greatest amount of improvement 
ever attained in any one instance in hand printing-machines. Its strength 
of material and scientific combination of power took off an amount of wear 
from the pressman never before achieved. 


2 Letter from Edward Petko to Jeffrey D. Groves, 24 August 2008. 
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And, in 1902, Robert Hoe called the Columbian “the next practical 
improvement” after the Stanhope press, a machine to which we shall 
return below.” 

From our own historical vantage point, of course, we understand 
that the hand press itself was losing its primacy even before Clymer’s 
death in 1834, with the bulk of print production throughout the 
subsequent 19th Century coming from bed and platen, cylinder, 
jobbing platen, and rotary presses. Moreover, the Columbian’s basic 
mechanism did not lead directly to further advances. While the 
major technological developments in hand press design that followed 
immediately in the Columbian’s wake—the Albion and Washington 
presses most importantly—can be classified as being in the same family 
as the Columbian because they did not utilize the traditional screw 
to move the platen, their mechanisms were substantially less complex, 
and therefore much less expensive to produce and maintain, than the 
compound-lever system that Clymer devised. 

Nonetheless, the Columbian represents the first commercially suc- 
cessful press to do away with the screw, replacing it, in this case, with 
what Clymer in his patent referred to as “the great lever.’”* Additionally, 
it decisively proved the advantages of cast iron at a time when wood 
was still being used extensively in hand press construction. As Jacob 
Kainen suggests, “The Columbian so greatly overshadowed other 
improved presses of the period in power, durability, ease of pull, and 
evenness of impression, that it came to represent the ultimate triumph 
of the lever press.”° 

The basic mechanism of the Columbian consists of three second- 
class levers linked together by connecting rods. Second-class levers 


The testimonial is quoted in “The Columbian Printing-Press,” The American Monthly Magazine 
and Critical Review 3:4 (1818), 295. See also the New-York Typographical Society, Certificate 
of Membership (New York: Printed by Maverick, Durand & Co., c. 1818); John Johnson, 
Typographia, or the Printers’ Instructor (London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green, 
1824), vol. 2, 547; American Encyclopedia of Printing, ed. J. Luther Ringwalt (Philadelphia: 
Menamin & Ringwalt, 1871), 112; Robert Hoe, A Short History of the Printing Press (New York: 
Privately printed for Robert Hoe, 1902), 8. 

Clymer’s English patent is reproduced in James Moran, “The Columbian Press,” Journal of the 
Printing Historical Society 5:5 (1969), 1-23. Moran published a revised version of this article as 
a chapter in Printing Presses: History and Development from the Fifteenth Century to Modern Times 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973). 

Jacob Kainen, George Clymer and the Columbian Press, 4—S. 
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have a fulcrum at one end and effort applied at the other, with the 
load between the fulcrum and the effort. Wheelbarrows, for instance, 
are second-class levers: the wheel is the fulcrum, the bed carries the 
load, and the operator provides the effort by lifting the handles. The 
three levers of the Columbian cooperate with each other to produce 
what Clymer referred to in his patent as the press’s “power-multiply- 
ing principle.’’® Levers linked together, or compound levers, greatly 
increase mechanical advantage. For printing presses, the use of com- 
pound levers has the potential to allow a press to be pulled more easily 
while at the same time exerting more force through the platen on 
to the form. Lord Stanhope’s famous press, perfected around 1800, 
first used compound levers set in a cast iron staple, and Clymer was 
certainly influenced by “Stanhopean principle.”’ Stanhope, however, 
retained the central mechanism of the earlier common press, using a 
screw to lower the platen. 

Pulling the bar on a Columbian sets the three levers in motion: the 
first or great lever moves toward the floor and pushes down the piston 
and platen; the second lever or elbow rotates toward the staple, pulling 
down on the rods that connect it to the first lever; the third lever or 
bar moves parallel to the bed rather than to the staple of the press, 
and it pulls the rod that connects it to the second lever. As Clymer 
explains this coordinated action in his English patent, the three levers 
are “brought from the various angles of inclination that they form 
between right angles when the press is at rest, to parallels and right 
angles when the press is in action.”® To understand the significance 
of Clymer’s point, imagine pulling the bar or third lever: its fulcrum 
is the pin that connects the bar to the shoulder bracket on the near 
staple; its load is the connecting rod that links the bar to the second 
lever; its effort is concentrated at the far end of the bar where we would 
pull to bring down the platen. In the starting position, before we have 
begun to pull, the bar and the connecting rod form a decidedly acute 
angle. As we pull the bar toward the near side of the press, however, 
two important things happen. First, the connecting rod arcs inward as 
the bar rotates around its fulcrum, aligning the rod with the direction 


6 Quoted in Moran, “The Columbian Press,” 18. 
7 Johnson, Typographia, vol. 2, 544. 
8 Quoted in Moran, “The Columbian Press,” 18. 
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in which we are pulling and bringing it parallel with the staple of 
the press. Because of the arcing motion, this action decreases the 
downward speed of the great lever and hence of the platen. Second, 
the bar winds up at a right angle to the connecting rod, the position of 
maximum torque and thus of greatest mechanical advantage. So, just 
when we need the most power to achieve even printing across a large 
surface, the press exerts its greatest force. The first and second levers 
also move into similar positions in relation to their connecting rods as 
we pull the bar, which optimizes the force of the compound leverage. 

Beyond this movement, the Columbian has two additional levers. 
The decorated arm on which Clymer’s eagle sits majestically is a first- 
class lever, with the fulcrum in the middle, the load at one end and the 
effort at the other. This arm is connected to the great lever by a bridle 
on the off side of the press, and when the great lever moves down, the 
eagle very noticeably flies up. Another arm, which we will call the 
return lever, is connected to the second lever. When the second lever 
rotates on its axis, the return lever is lifted toward the ceiling. Both of 
these levers have adjustable weights (the eagle being the most promi- 
nent one). While these levers are absolutely necessary to the press’s 
operation, they do not contribute to the force of the press as do the 
first three levers discussed above. To understand their purposes, we 
need first to consider the implications of Clymer’s chosen materials 
and basic design. 

Clymer lived in a period when cast iron was becoming both more 
common and less expensive. Born in 1754, Clymer lived in Philadelphia 
until he moved to England in 1817. During that period, smelters and 
blast furnaces were developing in many parts of Pennsylvania. We know 
that Clymer had direct knowledge of the iron industry because in 1787 
he married Margaret Backhouse, whose father was the proprietor of 
the Durham Furnace and Iron Works, which Kainen describes as “‘a 
substantial establishment which had begun operations prior to 1755.” 
Before turning his attention to the printing press around 1800, Clymer 
was a hydraulic engineer and pump designer, and he would almost 
certainly have been aware of the Newcomen beam pumping engine, 
which was invented in England in 1712 and first used in North America 
in 1753. Thomas Newcomen’s invention utilized a very large first-class 
lever to move a piston in a pump cylinder. Newcomen christened his 
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mechanism “the great lever,” a phrase, as we have seen, that Clymer 
would later borrow in describing the mechanism of the Columbian. 
Beyond Clymer’s likely interest in this invention, his pump designs of 
1801 and 1818 strongly suggest that he would have had a clear under- 
standing of Newcomen’s innovation.’ 

Clymer’s initial efforts to improve the printing press involved mod- 
ifications to the wooden or common press. As he began to experi- 
ment with compound levers, however, he realized that wood could 
not support the increased power of the mechanism, and so he fully 
embraced the “Stanhopean principle” and his own knowledge of cast 
and wrought iron. Cast iron has many properties that make it ideal for 
press construction. It has great compressive strength, a useful charac- 
teristic for a machine that exerts considerable force in pressing together 
the platen, form, and bed. Because of its high carbon content, most 
cast iron has a relatively low melting point and consequently good 
“pourability,” which facilitates the kinds of shapes that could be cast 
— a point that is informative about the decorative as well as structural 
characteristics of the Columbian. Cast iron, however, has two signifi- 
cant liabilities: it is heavy, and it is somewhat brittle.’ 

Clymer’s probable knowledge of large Newcomen engines would 
have helped him to imagine how, on a smaller scale, a cast iron lever 
could be used to move a piston up and down in a printing press. But 
the brittleness of cast iron meant that such a lever would have to be 
very thick to avoid cracking where it met the piston and platen as- 
sembly; insufficient thickness would result in fractures in the middle 
of the lever, the central point of stress. Where cast iron is concerned, 
thickness goes hand in hand with heaviness. We have not yet had a 
chance to disassemble our press to weigh the great lever, but we esti- 
mate that it weighs around 200 pounds — and that is without adding in 
the combined weight of the piston and platen, which hang below the 
lever. Such a heavy piece of iron, positioned horizontally to bring its 


See James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages (Philadelphia: 1892; reprint 
New York: Burt Franklin, c. 1964. Kainen, George Clymer and the Columbian Press, 10; Moran, 
Printing Presses, 60. 

See American Malleable Iron: A Handbook (Cleveland: Malleable Founders’ Society, 1944), 
5-6; D.E. Krause, “Gray Iron — A Unique Engineering Material” (available through the 
Iron Casting Research Institute, http://www.ironcasting.org/gray%20iron%20-%20A%20 


unique%2omaterial.htm). 
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power to bear on the vertical piston, creates a significant problem for 
the press design: How does the operator easily move such a hanging, 
heavy weight in a hand-operated machine? 

Answering this question leads us back to the eagle. When the 
Columbian operates, its most eye-catching movement is the rise of the 
cast iron eagle with the pull and the eagle’s descent with the return of 
the bar to the starting position. It seems reasonable to assume, as have 
a number of writers, that the eagle functions as a counterweight to 
Clymer’s great lever, conspiring with gravity to pull it, the piston, and 
the platen back into the starting position after an impression has been 
made. For instance, Johnson claims that “the Eagle...causes the return 
of the Plattin and Bar.” Ralph Green writes: “At the top of the press, a 
cast iron eagle, perched on a horizontal bar, served as a counterweight 
to assist in raising the platen after the impression.” Lewis Allen de- 
scribes the action more colorfully: “Accentuating the grotesque qual- 
ity of this press, the eagle ‘takes off’ (bobs up and down) with every 
pull of the bar. The eagle, though, is not pure fancy; it is one of the 
counterweights which implement the return of the platen.” Robert 
Oldham reinforces this description when he writes that Clymer “pro- 
vided a long lever with an adjustable eagle counterweight that pulled 
the levers back to their starting position, lifting the head and platen.’ 

While there is a relationship between the eagle and the return of the 
platen to the open position, it is not exactly the one that these com- 
mentators depict, and we can begin to understand how our common 
sense might lead us astray when trying to follow the operation of the 
Columbian by doing a little experiment. When the press is operated, 
the eagle rises and descends along with the pull and release of the bar. 
But when we remove the adjustable weight on the return lever, we find 
that, in fact, our commentators have been giving credit to the wrong 
piece of cast iron for returning the platen to the starting position. 
Without that weight, the eagle hovers rather than flies, and the platen 
is not raised for the next impression. This experiment indicates that it 
is actually the return lever that lifts the platen, with the placement of 


11 Johnson, 551; Ralph Green, The Iron Hand Press in America (Rowayton, CT: The Press in 
Rowayton, 1948), 2; Lewis M. Allen, Printing with the Handpress (New York: Van Nostrand, 
1969), 22; Robert Oldham, A Field Guide to North American Hand Presses and Their Manufacturers 
(Doswell, VA: Ad Lib Press, 2006), 19. 
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the counterweight on the return lever serving to adjust the speed at 
which the platen rises. What then does the eagle actually do? 

In his patent, Clymer calls the arm on which the eagle flies a “coun- 
terbalancing lever,” but this piece can more accurately be described as 
a counterpoise (a term Johnson used in 1824, but which he doesn’t ex- 
plain clearly). Linked to the great lever by the bridle, the eagle brings 
the great lever into a state of balance or equilibrium. What is notable 
about the counterpoise is not that it returns the platen to the open 
position, but that it allows a huge piece of iron to hang suspended on 
its fulcrum in such a way that its weight is negligible to the operator 
of the press. 

Clymer’s success rested to a large extent on his commitment to 
cast iron. The design of the Columbian elegantly united form and 
function in a novel way that allowed Clymer to harness the strengths 
of cast iron while working around the material’s weaknesses. Clymer’s 
successful implementation of cast iron as a construction material 
and the mechanical ingenuity and efficiency of his compound-lever 
system led to the Columbian’s commercial success by 1820. The press’s 
substantial improvements in efficiency and power helped speed the 
demise of wooden presses and their traditional screw mechanisms, and 
its visibility and reputation, especially in Europe, significantly changed 
the ways in which printers and inventors would subsequently think 
about hand press design. 


Jeffrey D. Groves is Professor of Literature at Harvey Mudd College, where he 

teaches a workshop on hand press printing. Alex Hagen is a senior physics ma- 
jor at Harvey Mudd. Glennis Rayerman, who graduated from Harvey Mudd 
in 2009, is a graduate student in chemistry at the University of Washington. 
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REVIEW 
BY STEVE FJELDSTED 


South Pasadena: A Centennial History: 1888-1988; Second Edition with 
Chronology, 1988-2008, by Jane Apostol. (Published by the Friends of 
the South Pasadena Public Library, 2008). 


The release of BCC member Jane Apostol’s new book is cause for 
celebration by lovers of fine bookmaking and top-notch writing. Her 
latest book is actually an expanded, updated edition of her first book: 
South Pasadena: A Centennial History: 1888-1988, which launched her 
storied career as an author in 1987. Since then she has penned thirteen 
more acclaimed titles. Of note is Vroman’s of Pasadena: A Century of 
Books, the saga of Southern California’s oldest and largest book store, 
founded by Adam Clark Vroman in 1894. 

Copies of the first edition now exchange hands for handsome sums 
on the rare book market while the new popularly-priced edition can 
be ordered today. The second edition of the award-winning book 
greatly enhances the original edition, the first full-length history of 
the City of South Pasadena. It adds fifty pages containing more than 
a dozen new photographs and Apostol’s sharply focused, perceptive 
prose covering the last two decades. 

Dubbed “The City of Trees” because more than 21,000 trees adorn 
its streets, South Pasadena is situated a mere six miles from downtown 
Los Angeles. It occupies a mere 3.5 square miles of flatlands and hill- 
sides on the west side of the San Gabriel Valley and the east side of the 
Arroyo Seco. The Arroyo Seco Parkway which ran along the eastern 
edge of the Arroyo became the state’s first freeway when it opened as 
the Pasadena Freeway in 1940. 

South Pasadena is especially fertile ground for history and literature. 
Apostol’s book showcases the talents of two famous longtime BCC 
members, Lawrence Clark Powell (1906-2001) and Ward Ritchie 
(1905-1996). They grew up as close friends in South Pasadena and went 
on to storied literary careers. Powell, the Library Director at UCLA, 
wrote graceful, classic critiques of Western literature, while Ritchie’s 
book designs and printing continue to garner acclaim. 
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This “Island in the Sea of Insanity” actively preserves its architectural 
heritage. South Pasadena’s landmarks include two 1887 homes, The 
Bissell House, once inhabited by the family whose surname was known 
in millions of American households because of the floor sweepers that 
bore their name; and Wynyate, a mansion displaying Queen Anne 
architecture that was built by South Pasadena’s first mayor Donald 
Graham and his wife, celebrated author Martha Collier Graham. The 
1904 Garfield House, a gabled Craftsman bungalow built for Lucretia 
Garfield, the widow of President James A. Garfield, is one of the many 
notable examples of that style in the city. 

As a fundraiser The Friends of the South Pasadena Public Library 
are offering Jane Apostol’s South Pasadena: A Centennial History: 1888- 
1988; Second Edition with Chronology, 1988-2008 for sale by mail order. 

This handsome hardback can be obtained by sending a check made 
out to the “Friends of the South Pasadena Public Library” for $44.95 
for each copy and $6 per book for shipping and handling. Mail to: 
“Apostol Book,” South Pasadena Public Library, 1100 Oxley Street, 
South Pasadena, CA 91030. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
BY RICHARD H. DILLON 


Although it is the lowest of the four key mountain peaks that anchor 
the San Francisco Bay Area, Mount Tamalpais has the been most loved, 
studied and storied of the group. It not only dominates the entirety of 
Marin County, but its peak, ridges and foothills are poetically sur- 
rounded by water; by the sea and by the bays and the mountain stands 
guard over “the City” and its Golden Gate. Tom Killion, who aptly 
described Mt. Tam as San Francisco’s “window on wilderness,” grew 
up in Mill Valley at the base of the mountain. From his early years, he 
has explored its slopes till they have become familiar as the proverbial 
palm of his hand. 

In 1975 Killion published his 28 Views of Mt. Tamalpais. He now 
brings us a splendid companion piece, Tamalpais Walking, published by 
Malcolm Margolin’s Heyday Books ($50) in Berkeley. Killion is joined 
as co-author by Gary Snyder, who first encountered the mountain in 
1948 and has returned to it, almost constantly, ever since. 

Although Killion fills us in on the mountain’s history and legends, 
as well as its topography, in his text and, especially, by his art, this vol- 
ume is dedicated to serious, purposeful, walking and hiking on Mount 
Tamalpais. Snyder’s views as a poet, Buddhist and hiker parallel those 
of the artist. It was Snyder who pioneered the custom of circumambula- 
tion of Tamalpais; that is, its circumnavigation, by land and afoot. Ina 
day-long circuit of the mountain, Snyder and his adherents halt at nine 
stations. There, circuit-walkers can rest —and chant, if so inclined. 

Snyder contributes mountain reminiscences and meditations, also 
samples of appropriate poetry, to Killion’s text, which is graced with 
many of the artist’s splendid block prints. They depict the landscape in 
the manner of the traditional ukiyo-e woodblock prints of Hiroshige 
and Hokusai. (Indeed, Killion, who has a poetic gift himself, could 
well be called the Hokusai of Marin.) 

Mt. Tamalpais is a lesson in natural history, but it also contains 
a rich human story. Its major myth is that it was called by its early 
Miwok Indians “The Sleeping Maiden.” (From a distance, to some 
eyes, its ridge line suggests a supine woman.) Killion has found this 
myth to have been concocted as late as the 1890s, and by Anglos, 
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not Indians. A Legend of Tamalpais actually won a Yale poetry prize 
in 1911. Dan Totheroh added to the quasi-legend with his Mountain 
Play, “Tamalpa.” 

This extra-illustrated celebration of Mt. Tamalpais and its paths 
remind us of the locale’s heroes — William Kent, who saved Muir 
Woods from would-be loggers and dam builders; Alice Eastwood, 
who interpreted its botany for us; even Kenneth Rexroth, the San 
Francisco bohemian poet who spent much time on and around the 
mountain. Artists like Killion who loved the mountains include Thad 
and Ludmilla Welch, who squatted in Steep ravine; and the cabin 
residents of Rocky Point — Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Roi 
Partridge, Maynard Dixon and Dorothea Lang. 

A. B. Guthrie, the author of The Big Sky and The Way West, once 
mused on his relationship to Ear Mountain in the Rockies, which he 
saw from his writing desk. He was aware of a strong spiritual affin- 
ity with the peak. It is obvious, from the evidence here, that Tom 
Killion and Gary Snyder feel a similar, mysterious sense of kinship 
with Mount Tamalpais. 


Among the Book Club’s farthest-flung members is Robert D. Fleck of 
New Castle, Delaware. Fleck founded Oak Knoll Books in 1976 as an 
antiquarian bookseller, specializing in books about books. Two years 
later he started the Oak Knoll Press. Perhaps the surprising variety of a 
seemingly restricted field of publishing is due to Fleck’s wide-ranging 
interests and experience as author, editor, biographer, historian, bibli- 
ographer and bookseller, as well as publisher. 

The story of the Oak Knoll Press is well told by Fleck in his book 
Books About Books ($45/$25 paperback), from Oak Knoll, of course 
(310 Delaware St. New Castle, Del., 19720). A detailed, but informal, 
history of the press is followed by a full bibliography describing the 
320 books, so far, of the enterprise. 

Virtually all subjects of interest to bibliophiles have been covered by 
Oak Knoll books — presses and printing, type, paper (Dard Hunter), 
publishers (Longmans, Harper), bookselling, calligraphy, bookbinding, 
marbling, forgeries (T. J. Wise, of course), and bibliography, per se. 

Among the press’s reprints are such classics as Jacob Black’s BAL and 
John Carter’s ABC For Book Collectors (easily the firm’s best-seller); also 
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McKerrow, and Bowers. Of more interest to this reviewer are such 
unexpected treasures as The Thames, a bibliography by Ben Cohen, 
and The Dark Page, by Kevin Johnson, subtitled “Books That Inspired 
American Film Noir.” 

Similarly, among the press’s many bio-bibliographies, the expected 
subjects — Dr. Samuel Johnson, Jane Austen, Sir Walter Scott — are 
joined by studies of the lesser-known literary fold in the Winchester 
Bibliographies of 20th Century Writers series, which Fleck co-publishes 
— Julian Symons (of thrillers, whodunits); Kay Boyle; H. E. Bates, etc. 
Oak Knoll produces non-Winchester bio-bibliographies, as well, such as 
our own John Windle’s books on T. F. Dibden and Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin; and Gillian Fenwick’s invaluable book on George Orwell. 

From the above, one would guess that Robert Fleck is an Anglophile. 
This hunch is confirmed by his publication of works by London book- 
sellers Percy Muir and Anthony Rota. Also, Fleck has co-published 
more books with the British Library (née British Museum) than with 
our own Library of Congress. 

However, one of the most splendid titles on the Oak Knoll list is 
The Rivers of America, published with the collaboration of John Cole’s 
Center for the Book at “LC”. This study, by another distant Book 
Club member, Florida’s Carol Fitzgerald, is a two-volume history and 
bibliography of the outstanding series of regional Americana published 
in the 1930s and later. Ms. Fitzgerald’s decision to delve into the lives 
of its authors and illustrators has greatly enriched her work. Shortly, a 
sequel, Series Americana, will appear from Oak Knoll. This companion- 
volume by Carol Fitzgerald will treat the other regional American 
history series, those on our forts, trails, lakes, etc. 

Although Robin Myers is the press’s most prolific author, fans of 
that great team of booksellers, Madeleine Stern and Leona Rostenberg, 
will find five of their titles bearing the Oak Knoll imprint. Alas, our 
Lawrence Clark Powell appears in an envoi to a book about Alida 
Roochvarge’s library of books about books. 'Today’s successor to Powell 
(and, for that matter, to A. Edward Newton), Nicholas Basbanes, is 
represented by Every Book Its Reader. (Incidentally, Newton is the sub- 
ject of one of Fleck’s own books.) 

Single-handedly, Oak Knoll is mounting a fight across the not-so- 
benign neglect of books in an age of (crashing) computers and boring 
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blogs. We must applaud Fleck’s resurrection of the once-common 
combination of bookseller and publisher. 


For many years, the Book Club of California has had a special interest 
in Frank Norris, hence the Club’s publications in 1956 and 1986 of col- 
lections of the writer’s letters. In 1932 Franklin Walker published his 
biography of Norris. Then came a long wait till 2006 and the issuance 
of Frank Norris: A Life, by Joseph L. McElrath, Jr. and Jesse S. Crisler, 
($38), from the University of Illinois press. 

Norris had a short life, dying at age 32 from a ruptured appendix, 
but he produced several major novels — McTeague, The Pit, The Octopus. 
He became the first popular American novelist to turn to modernism, 
including fairly brutal realism, in his writing. He came to be called 
“The American Zola.” 

Most of Frank Norris’ personal papers were lost or destroyed, so the 
co-authors had to spend 30 years in researching and writing, piecing 
together the life of a writer who steered mainstream American writing 
from the romantic sentimentalism of the 19th Century to the realism 
of the 20th Century. 


Fruits of a Gentle Madness: the Al Lowman Printing Arts Collection 
and Research Archive, edited by Todd Samuelson (College Sta- 
tion, TX : Texas A & M University Press, 2008) was mentioned 
earlier in the editor’s musings in the Newsletter for Spring 2009. 
It deserves more attention. (Inquire of the Cushing Library at Texas A & 
M [TAMU], College Station, Texas 77843, as to availability and price.) 

Much of this handsome book, with a too short introduction by 
Nicholas Basbanes, a sampler of the outstanding collection of 4,000 
books and other printing arts material now in Cushing Library, has a 
focus on Carl Hertzog. Lowman is the expert on the El Paso printer/ 
designer. But there is much on other Texas printers, like William 
Wittkiff (Encino Press), W. Thomas Taylor, and Bill Holman. (The 
latter was once Librarian at the San Francisco Public Library.) Also 
a section on fine printing beyond the borders of the Lone Star State 
— Valenti Angelo, Ward Ritchie, Adrian Wilson, Jonathan Clark 
(Artichoke Press), William Everson (Brother Antoninus), Vance Gerry 
and Andrew Hoyem among Californians. 
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The importance of university presses to fine printing in Texas is 
made evident by this volume, especially the University of Texas Press, 
Austin. Many summers ago, this reviewer, while teaching at the 
University of Hawaii, was invited by the university librarian to attend 
some of the activities of the association of university press directors 
(or whatever it is correctly called), then meeting in Honolulu. An 
individual who stood out was Frank Wardlaw, founder of both the 
University of Texas Press (1950) and the Texas A & M Press (1974). It 
was Director Wardlaw himself who designed the first book published 
by the University of Texas (1951) — Garcilaso de la Vega’s classic The 
Florida of the Inca. 

Wardlaw was followed to Austin by two superior book designers, Jo 
Alys Downs and Kim Taylor. Ms. Downs and Mr. Taylor have been 
responsible for the general attractiveness of UT books, and not just 
those that have been award winners for design. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT td 
BY JOHN HAWK 


It is my pleasure to share with the membership the good news that over 
the summer the Board of Directors approved a new lease for the Book 
Club which expands the Club’s current quarters at 312 Sutter Street. 
The Book Club will remain on the sth floor, but the Club rooms and 
library will shift toward the south side of the building with direct access 
to windows that overlook Sutter Street. The decision to expand the 
Club’s quarters was made with the best interests of the membership in 
mind. The Club’s new rooms will provide expanded space for exhibi- 
tions, public programs and library use. In the future, upon stepping-off 
the elevator, members will enter the Club through a new and improved 
entrance. One will encounter high ceilings, updated lighting and com- 
fortable furnishings in addition to the warm fellowship and hospitality 
that we all know and value at the Club. Work is currently underway on 
the design of the new quarters and it is anticipated that construction 
will begin in early November. Updates will be shared with the mem- 
bership as they become available. Stay tuned! 
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SERENDIPITY 
BY ROBERT J. CHANDLER 


Ah, the good old days when language was explicit. We had financial 
Panics when everyone rushed to the bank to get their money before it 
was all gone. No banks were too big to fail, as no mechanism existed to 
out them bail. Then, “Panic” became too strong a word for politicians, 
and an economic collapse became a mere “depression.” 

Unfortunately, the “Great Depression” became the first use and 
“recession” became the word of choice. From the gyrations and mood 
of the stock market, banks, and government officials, “Panic” is so 
much more descriptive. 

The Panic of 2008 hit the Book Club hard in the portfolio. To pre- 
serve its funds, for several years the Board has limited the annual draw 
to four percent. Now, the stock market, acting like a California stamp 
mill, pounded down value and pulverized our budget. As it stands, the 
Quarterly News-Letter will go from letterpress printing to offset print- 
ing with the next volume — which is the next issue. 

Some organizations are leaving printing altogether. The newsletters 
for the Organization of American Historians and American Printing 
History Association are now solely online. 

The one reader of this column wrote, “I remember fondly the good 
old days before the Club had an endowment to preserve. The irony 
of it all has not escaped me. Back then, before we were gifted all that 
money, books and keepsakes and lovely letterpress postcards poured 
out and a heap of real printers benefited.” 

Of course! If funds come in, we return to letterpress. We fervently 
hope that fine press printers will return as well, for their numbers 
are far down. Offset has one advantage: illustrations. We have saved 
articles just to enhance them for you. 

We have fond memories climbing the Sutter Street hill to 570 to 
visit Hank and Louise Moises at the Bookstall. We found it food for 
the mind, enjoying camaraderie with the Moises. We left behind bad 
puns and left with books and ephemera. No longer a book store since 
October 2002, the site still feeds; it is a restaurant. 

The Moises always closed early on Mondays to arrive early at the 
Book Club, so “we would not miss any of the bookish gossip,” Louise 
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Moises Donleavy writes. “The lively conversations, the booksellers’ 
catalogues, the wine and chips, the library and exhibits,” were 
unforgettable. Hank departed for the Golden Hills in January 2003 
and Louise made a donation to remember his 73rd birthday. As we 
recall Hank fondly, we are grateful and appreciative. 

It began as a rumor and then reached the San Francisco Chronicle and 
the Internet. Financial panics create peculiar behavior. Following the 
sale ofa Maynard Dixon painting two years ago without benefit of prov- 
enance, the University of San Francisco auctioned nine lots of prints by 
Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) and one by Rembrandt (1606-1669). 

Half of the lots, including four sets of Diirer prints did not sell at 
Bonhams & Butterfields on May 11, but the five best single prints did. 
The most valuable, ironically, depicted St. Jerome, the patron saint of 
librarians, in his study. 

The university’s president, the Reverend Stephen Privett, SJ., 
has a thankless task during this Panic, but the manner of sale stirred 
great outrage and anger. A religious university is supposed to be, well, 
religious. Yet this university abolished its Masters in Theology in April 
and deviously sold its art in May. 

The legendary Father Bill Monihan, S.J., formed the collection over 
a span of fifty years. In 2002, the Gleeson Library exhibited these prints 
from the Timken-Zinkann Collection in “The Passion of Christ,” a 
Lenten exhibit in the Donohue Rare Book Room. 

Yet, the Reverend Privett declared that the Durers “were discovered 
by accident. We have an art gallery, not a museum. We didn’t have a 
place for them.” The university then chose an auction house that did 
not have a worldwide reputation selling such high quality European 
Renaissance material. If you must sell, do it right! 

Meantime, the Panic of 2008 continues to gobble book stores. 
Overland Books in San Francisco shut at the end of July, following 
Black Oak Books of Berkeley that closed at the end of May. Rent and 
taxes crippled it. While the owner would not raise the rent, he would 
not lower it either, and meantime, the legislature agreed not to tax 
Amazon.com purchases. With hearts of oak, Black Oak will retail out 
of its warehouse while it seeks its own building. 

For similar reasons, the California Historical Society’s bookstore 
on Mission Street near Third is transformed. It closed at the end of 
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August. In September, William Stout, known the past twenty-five 
years for his architectural bookstore in General William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s bank building at the northeast corner of Montgomery and 
Jackson, opened a general historical bookstore branch in the space. 

On May 15, Diane di Prima, 75, became the new poet laureate of 
San Francisco. Writing since the 1950s, she is an energetic blend of 
anarchist and activist and bohemian, Buddhist, and Beat. She obviously 
outperforms economists. 

Member Bo Wreden reports on an antiquarian family matter: 
The Wreden Awards. His parents, avid book collectors and dealers, 
established the Byra J. and William P. Wreden (class of 1934) Prize for 
Collecting Books and Related Materials to encourage in perpetuity 
Stanford student book collectors. Convened once every two or three 
years, this occasion’s panel of honorable judges consisted of Rare Book 
Librarian John Mustain, Paul Saffo, and three others of some note. 

The aforementioned Paul Saffo is a futurist who teaches at Stanford 
about the interplay between technology and society. However, he 
does have an interest in old stuff, like books, and the last stagecoach 
holdup in San Mateo County. Here on the Crystal Springs Road a 
desperado accurately described as at least nine feet tall and armed with 
a small cannon stopped the Pescadero stage and, as celebrated in verse, 
“robbed for thirty cents!” 

This March, due to Saffo’s efforts, the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of E Clampsus Vitus erected a monument to that 1905 event 
and, to give Saffo some credibility, “took him in.” ECV has posted 
more historical plaques in California than any other organization. 

The “three other judges of some note” are Past President John Crich- 
ton, solid as a Brickrow, ex-Director Bruce Crawford, and wife Mary 
Crawford, who would give us the Dickens if we did not mention her. 
Actually, we would be very happy to accept their thoughtful, story-tell- 
ing collection of Dickens, the subject ofa fine Roxburghe presentation. 

In true columnar tradition, this one forsakes fluting for asides. 
Outgoing Roxburghe Master of the Press John Windle presided over 
an auction that brought in funds for a gala joint meeting with the 
Zamorano Club. The most worshipful Master now is that extraordi- 
nary printer Andrew Hoyem, while the Printer’s Devil is our Director 
Tom Goldwasser. Readers, resume former train of thought. 
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Wreden awardees range from seniors to freshmen, a manifestation 
of collecting health. On June, 1, senior Ruth McCann, won $2,500 for 
her exhibit-backed essay, “Finding and Keeping Olivia,” that is, the 
many editions of Bloomsbury author Dorothy Strachey’s 1949 lesbian 
novel, Olivia. Sophomore Joshua Aidan Dunn received $1,000 for pre- 
serving ephemeral gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender periodicals, 
and freshman Robbie Zimbroff closed with an extra prize of $500 for 
his essay “Steinbeck’s Scarf,” with the books on hand to support it. He 
has already published on novelist John Steinbeck. 

Speaking of awards, on to the Gorey stuff! The Association of 
College and Research Libraries, Rare Books and Manuscripts Section 
[no wonder they abbreviate it ACR L RBMS] of the American Library 
Association on May 22, honored the Book Club of California. The 
2009 Katherine Kyes Leab and Daniel J. Leab “American Book Prices 
Current” Exhibition Award for the best brochure memorialized “The 
Book Art of Edward Gorey.” 

The presentation observed that “Gorey himself delighted in book- 
ish contraptions” and the Club’s was “such a neat little contraption.” Its 
“scale is just right in its reminiscence of Gorey’s miniature books” and 
“all the essentials are covered.” To steal words from Executive Director 
Lucy Cohen, we give “special thanks and congratulations to Malcolm 
Whyte, Catherine Mutz, and our printer members, Ivar Diehl and 
Danya Winterman,” the latter also an accomplished bookbinder. 

On August 2, that grand and gentle man Don Fleming, past presi- 
dent of the Book Club, Roxburghe Club, and the Gleeson Library 
Associates, joined his wife Kathi in the Golden Hills. He was an em 
space short of 96 years. The California State Library is the recipient 
of many of Don’s books and ephemera, while PBA will disperse other 
material to those wishing memories of the Flemings. Don also remem- 
bered fond days at the Book Club with a substantial bequest. 

In 1954, the Flemings gained a Reliance 14 x 22 Washington style 
handpress, which Don saw will continue working at Harvey Mudd 
College. Tutelage under Lawton Kennedy got the Golden Key Press 
turning out whimsical ephemera, giving the Flemings “a great deal of 
joy.” Its credo? “Print only what you want to print — regardless!” 

A press, though, does become insidious. With it, Don recalled, 
“Our book-collecting took on a new dimension. Books about books, 
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books on graphic arts, bookbinding and anything else relating to the 
subject soon forced construction of bookcases with which we lined 
the den, the bedrooms, the bathrooms, the hall, the kitchen, and the 
newly enclosed back porch.” 

“Every book tells a story. Sometimes the best story it tells —enthrall- 
ing, astonishing, unexpected,” writes Julia Keller, cultural critic for the 
Chicago Tribune, is “how that book made its way to you in the first 
place.” As you scan your own shelves, think pleasantly “when a certain 
book intersected with your consciousness.” 





Just In! On August 18, the Board enthusiastically hired Candra Scott 
& Anderson, a well known and highly regarded design firm to su- 
pervise the remodeling of the new and expanded BCC rooms at the 
south end of the fifth floor. Normally staid and sedate Board members 
exclaimed: “Their fresh designs capture the way we think of ourselves 
and echo the quality we put into our books.” 

Foremost will be new ceilings, improved lighting and beautiful 
views of downtown San Francisco. Those members not constantly dis- 
tracted by the new bar will rejoice that we will now have our own lec- 
ture room. The expanded public area will enhance our programming, 
while the new library (which will incorporate our current bookcases) 
will spotlight our splendid bibliographic collection. The Club’s rooms 
will comfortably show what we can do! Construction should begin in 
November. For a look at our designers’ work, go to: www.csaad.com 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BOOKISH NEWS 
BY BRUCE WHITEMAN 


The Head of Collections at the Long Beach Museum of Art, Sue Ann 
Robinson, 1s herself'a book artist, so it is not surprising that the museum 
has a growing collection of artists’ books. Recently a show opened there 
that brought together a small number of book-objects conceived on an 
enormous scale. Entitled “Novel Constructions: Contemporary Artists 
Create Monumental Books,” and curated by independent curator Jean 
Clad, the show contained eight works by six artists, all in some very 
extended fashion using the book as a form or source. Cheryl Sorg’s two 
works are the only ones which depend essentially on texts. She has taken 
two classic works, Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Homer’s Odyssey, and cut 
the entire books (in English) into tiny bits which she then reassembles 
in correct order as hanging artworks, the Ovid with a butterfly shape 
(obviously thinking of metamorphosis as the process through which 
insects progress as they go from egg to imago) and the Homer with an 
emphasis on the trek. I found these two pieces quite compelling, as I 
also was taken with Edith Abeyta’s “280,” an installation work about 
Marie Antoinette. Abeyta created a whole room using a disbound copy 
of the Queen’s memoirs, which became a prison cell representing in 
a sense how the doomed woman was incarcerated by her own story. 
Beatriz Mejia-Krumbein, Genie Shenk, Carol Shaw-Sutton, and Mary 
Ellen Long were the other featured artists, the last with an installation 
work that used paper which the artist had allowed to weather over 
the winter, outside, so that it seemed half alive and half returned to its 
source in vegetable matter. The piece also included “ghost trees” that 
Long made out of paper. 

To mark the opening of a major exhibition at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art devoted to Pompeii and Herculaneum 
(“Pompeii and the Roman Villa: Art and Culture Around the Bay of 
Naples’), the Italian Cultural Institute in Westwood recently arranged 
to borrow a number of significant musical books and manuscripts 
from the Conservatory in Naples. The Conservatorio di Musica San 
Pietro a Majella houses some wonderful antiquarian items, particularly 
manuscripts, and some two dozen or so were brought to Los Angeles 
and were on display during the month of May. The manuscripts 
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were largely later copies, but included was the autograph of Paisiello’s 
Sinfonia funebre e messa da requiem, as well as non-authorial manuscripts, 
all from the eighteenth century, of scores by Pergolesi, Cimarosa, 
Gluck, and Alessandro Scarlatti. The most impressive printed book 
was a counterpoint manual by Nicola Sala from 1794 (Regole del 
Contrapunto Pratico), an imposing and beautifully printed folio from 
Naples. Charles Burney’s The Present State of Music in France and Italy 
(1771) was the single English-language book included. One can see 
why it was there, although it is anything but a rare book. 

Russell Maret, a letterpress printer who now works in New York 
City, but has California branches if not roots (he apprenticed at the 
Press in Tuscany Alley as well as with Peter Koch), recently won the 
prestigious design award from the American Academy in Rome. He 
will be researching lettering in the catacombs there after he takes up 
residence in September. Russell gave a talk on his work at the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library (bibliotheca mea) in May, and spoke 
brilliantly about his passion for type and letters. His forthcoming book 
on letters entitled 4thelwold, which could be seen in small examples at 
the Codex Book Fair last February, will be a remarkable object when 
it is published in the autumn. 

This chronicler spent much of June in Paris working in the archives 
and libraries and attending exhibitions and museums, all the while 
feeling slightly as though he were off drinking champagne while the 
state of California sunk ever more deeply into the iceberg field off the 
coast of Newfoundland (to mix geographical metaphors). At the end 
of my stay I was able to go to the Paris International Antiquarian Book 
Fair, which was unusually late this year. It is an extraordinary fair, 
held in the Grand Palais near the Seine on the right bank, and within 
close distance of the Champs Elysées and the Arc de Triomphe. The 
building was built for the 1900 Exposition Universelle, and is quite 
impressive as a venue. Its size allows for several enormous stands (for 
those who can afford the 30,000 euro cost) and for a spacious layout 
of the less costly smaller booths. An area was set aside for classical 
music (I heard a pianist playing the Schubert Wanderer Fantasy as 
I walked around the first day); and at a small eating area one could 
buy quite decent sandwiches, champagne, and good wine, not to 
mention pastries etc. at a reasonable cost. The Bibliothéque Nationale 
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du Québec was the featured institution in the exhibition area, and 
they had prepared a fine show of highlights from their collections, 
including the first book printed in Québec, the first book printed in 
Montréal, Cornut’s Canadensium plantarum historia (1635) on the flora 
of Canada, and many other good books. Francois Coté, one of two 
Canadian booksellers at the fair, unconsciously supplemented the 
BNQ’s examples of important French-Canadian books by bringing a 
copy of Paul-Marie Lapointe’s seminal Le Vierge incendié from 1948, a 
crucial poetry collection published at a time when Quebec society was 
finally throwing off the yoke of the Catholic Church. 

Other books for sale were naturally quite extraordinary too. The 
emphasis was on French material, early books and manuscripts, and 
illustrated books and fine printing, with books in English being rather 
few and far between. I almost always find some author at book fairs 
whose work seems to crop up repeatedly, and here it was Victor Hugo. 
One bookseller had many drawings and watercolors by the poet and 
novelist; another had the manuscript of his earliest serious literary 
essay, written when he was a teenager, The Happiness That Study 
Brings to All Situations in Life; and others had first editions of his books. 
Other striking books included an inscribed copy of the first edition of 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (1857), a first edition of the score of Rameau’s 
wonderful opera Castor et Pollux (1737), a beautiful copy of Franc¢ois- 
Louis Schmied’s edition of Homer’s L’Odyssée (not a book universally 
admired, but nevertheless very striking), an album-leaf signed by the 
composer Telemann with his motto (“Everything rests on harmony”), 
and the first edition of a Masonic cantata by Mozart, K. 619. Truly 
breathtaking was a copy, perfect in the original wrappers, of Andrea 
de Nerciat’s six-volume dirty novel Le Diable au corps (a later edition of 
1803), which I like to translate as “The Devil Made Me Do It.” 

Across the street (Winston Churchill Boulevard) from the Grand 
Palais is the Petit Palais, a building no less spectacular than its opposite 
number, and there during the period of the book fair two exhibitions 
continued of great interest to the book collector. The first was of William 
Blake, an extensive show that contained watercolors, drawings, prints, 
and books, largely drawn from the British Library and the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. It was a deep and fascinating survey of Blake’s work, and 
ended, sadly enough, with his last printed project — a business card, 
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of all things, for a friend, George Cumberland. Also on at the Petit 
Palais was an extraordinary exhibition focusing on Mt. Athos, the site 
in northeastern Greece of almost two dozen ancient monasteries. The 
religious art of various kinds seemed to attract the most visitors, but it 
was the manuscripts that were wonderful. These dated from as early as 
the ninth century and were almost without exception of religious texts. 
(The single exception was a late manuscript of Strabo’s geography.) 
Most of the codices seemed to be in their original bindings, and they 
made an impressive show whether one knows a little Greek or not. 
It is rare for material like this to travel, and the French curators did a 
stunning job of installing it amid large photographic panoramas of the 
Greek landscape. 

The Special Collections Department at UCLA has recently acquired 
two spectacular collections of literary papers. After the death of Laura 
Huxley, the surviving papers of her husband, Aldous Huxley (1894- 
1963), were acquired by sale. The Huxleys lost a substantial portion 
of the writer’s papers in a house fire in 1961, but the recent material 
includes drafts of Island (1962), his last book, and substantial amounts 
of correspondence. Another major California writer’s papers, those 
of John Fante (1909-83), have also gone to UCLA recently, again as 
a purchase. Fante wrote most famously a novel called Ask the Dust 
(1938) that was made into a film by Robert Towne in 2006. Charles 
Bukowski was a fan of Fante’s and helped to get his novels reissued 
by Black Sparrow Press in the 1980s. Both of these archives contain 
literary manuscripts, correspondence, and other personal material and 
will naturally be of great interest to scholars. 

Cookbook collectors and foodies were sorry to see Cook’s Library, 
a Third Street bookstore, close its door recently, yet another victim of 
the Internet. Owner Ellen Rose cited Barnes and Noble and Amazon 
as the joint executioners in an L.A. Times article at the end of March. In 
Santa Monica, Kulturas Books, which specializes in photography and 
modern firsts among other things, is also closing after a brief run on an 
unfortunately chosen corner where there is little foot traffic. Kulturas 
had moved west only a couple of years ago from the Washington, D.C. 
area, and will now return to the East Coast. 
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Charles Marion Monell, M.D. 
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Kevin Starr 
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Robert A. Baum 
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Roger R. Hilleary 
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James Norwood Pratt 
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THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Institutional Members 


South Pasadena Public Library South Pasadena, CA 


Regular Members 


Bethany Elise Anderson 


Paul Andre 
Jacqueline Avant 
Rebecca Chamlee 
Gary Decker 
Dorothy Deringer 
Deborah Franklin 
J. Patrice Marandel 
Philip Nathanson 
Wazir Woods 


Sustaining Members 
Christine Lowenstein 


Lawrence Schear 
Bill Thompson 


Student Members 
Tulasi Johnson 
Livia Romano 


Address 


Santa Barbara, CA 
Richmond, CA 
Beverly Hills, CA 
Simi Valley, CA 
Scotts Valley, CA 
Palo Alto, CA 

San Francisco, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
San Francisca, CA 


San Mateo, CA 
Berkeley, CA 
Rochester, NY 


San Francisco, CA 
Claremont, CA 


Changing Status from Sustaining to Patron 


Noel Kirshenbaum 
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San brancisco,@ 7 


Sponsor 
Membership Comm. 


Membership Comm. 
Membership Comm. 
Victoria Dailey 
Kathleen Rydar 
David Rubiales 
Membership Comm. 
Don Franklin 
Victoria Dailey 
Victoria Dailey 

Paul Robertson 


Robert Dickover / 
Vic Zoschak 

John McBride 
Peter Hanff 


Barbara Land 
Membership Comm. 


QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Book Club Of California 
Tuesday, October 20, 2009, 2PM 
Club Rooms: Suite 510, 312 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


HONOR A HISTORIAN AND A PRINTER! 


Who has had an outstanding lifetime writing about the West 
or designing, printing, and binding it? Tell us! 

DEADLINE: December 1, 2009. 

Please see BCC Website for the Forms. 

Send Nominees for the Book Club of California’s two Annual 
OSCAR LEWIS AWARDS Admin@BCCbooks.org 


I can help with your cataloging needs. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I offer the following services: 


Cataloging of books, records, and manuscripts 
for insurance, personal or bookselling purposes. 


1434 Lake Street, San Francisco, CA 94118 
AIS 221-7707 References available 
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SG ARS SSI GARSS SIGOARES SOARES 
‘THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
ANNOUNCES A MAJOR, NEW PUBLICATION 


JAMES MASON HUTCHINGS of YO SEMITE 
BY DENNIS KRUSKA 


Aen it is John Muir who usually comes to mind when thinking of the 
history of the Yosemite Valley, there is another man who preceded Muir to the 
Valley by over a decade, who was directly responsible for the spread of information 
on Yosemite’s astonishing scenic wonders and who dedicated much of his life to 
preserving the Valley. That man was James Mason Hutchings (1820-1902), who first 
visited Yosemite in 1855 and whose gripping story is now being told in its entirety. 

James Mason Hutchings of Yo Semite is divided into two sections, a biography and a 
bibliography. The biography presents a lively account of Hutchings’ eventful life, with 
many facts newly discovered and presented here for the first time. The bibliography 
section contains an annotated listing of all known Hutchings’ publications, including 
his famed Miner’s Ten Commandments and his popular Hutchings’ California Magazine, 
as well as works he influenced. Most items in the bibliography are illustrated, and 
some have never before been reproduced. The entire work is lavishly illustrated with 
over 200 images, many in color, and it is fully indexed. 

Dennis Kruska has researched, written, and published books and articles on the 
Sierra Nevada over the past sixteen years. He co-authored, with Lloyd Currey, the 
pioneering Bibliography of Yosemite, The Central and Southern High Sierra, and the Big 
Trees, 1839-1900 (Los Angeles, 1992). Kruska’s other books include: Sierra Nevada Big 
Trees: History of the Exhibitions, 1850-1903 (Los Angeles, 1985) and Twenty-Five Letters 
from Norman Clyde, 1923-1964 (Los Angeles, 1998). 

Printed in a limited edition of 500 copies, the book has been designed and printed 
in a 4-color lithographic process by The Castle Press using Van Dick typefaces 
on Mohawk Superfine paper. The three-piece binding is by Mariana Blau of A-1 
Bookbinding. The book measures 13 x 9 inches and consists of over 250 pages of 
text and 208 illustrations. The price is $275, plus applicable sales tax. Members will 
receive a prospectus and order form. Please note that reflective of our new policy, 
members who place pre-publication orders will receive a 10% discount and members 
who maintain a standing order will receive a 15% discount. Available Fall 2009. 
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